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graduate at University College, where I had been for 
rather more than a year. I knew Stafford Station 
well, and in fact all the northern portion of the line 
^for I had been at school in Gloucester for some 
years past, and had passed through Stafford several 
times a year on my journeys to and from school. 
How often I have walked up and dovm the tasselated 
pavements of that long platform, waiting for the 
Night Mail : now away up at the northern end, 
taking a peep at the signal-post, with its blue and 
red and gi-een lights darting tiny rays across the 
otherwise dark line which stretched away north- 
wards, and on either side the rows of the neat 
little red brick Stafford houses ; and then down the 
platfoim again, past the aiding where the Shrews- 
bury tnuns start, and the broa<l open space, lighted 
up by the cheerful gleams from the Eefifshment 
Jiooms ; and again into the darkness of the southern 
end, where I might stand for a minute or two 

tching the innumerable myriads of lines that 
i cross and rccross, and twist about, and form 

hfes and straight lines and imaginary lines until 

S ultimately lose sight of them at the point where 

thi^y diverge for Binninghain and tlie Trent Valley ; 

tnd then back again with perhaps a visit to these 

bl'esaid Eefreshment Rooms, and a talk with some 

tho porters and so on. 
'■'ell, on this partieular evening I went ti- the 
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refreshment rooms, and the first thing, and just hy 
chance, I fell iu with an old school-fellow, and wo 
chatted merrily over old times, till interrupted by 
the whistle and noisy entrance of the Irish Mail. 

The young ladies who presided over the reiresh- 
raent department seemed to have an idea that we 
were going to the Emerald Isle, for they kept in- 
forming us in auch an alarming manner about the 
limited amount of time there was, that, had we 
been tafeing tea or hot soup, must have seriously 
diminished their claims to honesty — that beat of all 
policies. However, as we were otdy at work on the 
cold roast beef of Old England, we must put it 
down to love at first sight. 

"Now, any more for the Dublin mail," aliouted 
the porter, putting in his head. 

We had finished our supper by this time, and 
thought we might as well have a stroll up and down 
the platform. The Irish mail was stOl standing 
in the atation, though on the point of starting. As 
we came out of the Eefreshment Eooms, a man 
rushed violently past us to the train, and in a 
decidedly Irish accent, excitedly demanded of the 
guard if the train went through to Dublin. 

"'Ave to change at 'Olyhead, sir, I am afraid," 
siud the guard, shutting and locking the door. 
" Right," and off went the Mail 

Half an hour more, and up came the " limited," 




and Black was soon installed in a, fii'st-class " Edin- 
burgk" Tbere were very few passengers, and but 
little luggage. The time they waited was mostly 
occupied in hauling out the Stafford letter sacks, 
and putting in others; and, after the manner of the 
magician in Aladdin, giving new lamps for old one*. 
That did not occupy much time, however, and they 
were soon off. 

I recommenced my perambulations, and was soon 
oblivious of the present, and in ima^ation recall- 
ing my past school-day scenes at Gloucester, which 
the meeting with Black had recalled to mind, and • 
was again in the middle of a foot-ball match. 

" Now, then, atop that fellow up the Mil there ; 
stop him," and I rushed forward — a moment more 
and I should have let drive a fiirious kick, when 
I came with such a thump against sometliing which 
very soon brought me to my senses, and caused me 
to look up to learn with whom or what I had come 
into collision, 

I say " look up" advisedly — for my antagonist was 
a gentleman who, from height, at anyrate, if from no 
other cause, might have done credit to the " British 
Grenadiers." He was rather a fine looking man, 
upright and strongly made — which is not always the 
case with those very tall people. He was not so 
very young, to judge irom the few white hairs that 
peeped Irom beneath his hat ; but he seemed hearty 
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^^^'Hra' hale for all that, and likely to live many a long 
day yet; and there was a good-natured look about 
the old fellow altogether that made me take to him 
at once. 

" Now, then, young gentleman, where are you 
coming to, prayl Do you take me for a lamp- 
post !" 

A lamp-post, ah ! Tm afraid that would have 
looked very diminutive beside him. If I had said a 
church-steeple it would have been rather more ap- 
propriate. However, I said neither tlie one nor the 
other, but apologised for my absentness. 

" I beg your pardon, sii' ; very sorry, I'm sure, 
I should have been looking where I was going." 

" Beg my pardon— very sorry ; ah, yes ! I dare- 
say, all very fine — all very fine ! But what's the nse 
of that 1 Supposing now you had killed me, of 
what use would these apolo^ea have been 1 Juat 
had supper, you know, too, I always lay in a good 
stock then. That's the way, you know. Capital 
pork pies they give here ; don't they 1 Well, well, 
I'll forgive you for once ; and if you don't object, 
ni join your walk." 
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So we walked up and down, chatting. Our con- 
versation naturally turned on railway topics, and 
we severally told some incidents connected with 
railway blundering. 

" Well," said he, " I remember once I was going 
from Leamington to a friend's house near Milcote, a 
small station on the Stratford-on-Avon branch ; and 
when the luggage was taken out there, I found that 
mine had been taken off by mistake some stations 
back, and in place of it they had gient on as mine a 
coffin, which should have been taken out previously." 

" Well," said I, " I don't recollect one about my- 
self, but here is one which a man told me once in the 
train between Stafford and Birmingham some years 
ago, when I was en route for Bristol, and it was 
very amusing certainly. I had just taken my seat, 
with several other passengers, for Birmingham, and 
the train was just about to start, when in rushed a 
most eccentric curious looking man, muffled up in a 
thick great-coat and comforter. On his feet were a 
large pair of bed-room slippers ; and although he 
had two hat-boxes, one in each hand, he had no hat 



ou ; but iu lieu of it a handkercliief, wliicli lie ha*i 
tied alwut bis head, turban fasbion. He sat, or 
rather bounced down, and after puffing and blowing 
for a few minutes, began without preface to give us 
the lustory of bis life. He lived at Exeter (so he 
said) where he was now bonnd for. He had been 
married for about ten years, and his wife was the 
sweetest, most good-natured little being he knew, 
and he was as happy as the day was long, and would 
be very glad to get home again, only he seemed to 
have serious doubts as to the length of his purse. 
It would be tedious to detail all he sidd, but theio 
was one story relative to the days of his courtship 
which I think may interest you. Thus he began, — 
" ' It waa in the summer of 18 — , I had not been 
long engaged to the sweet little duck who is now 
my wife, and of course I need not teU you I was 
head and ears in love, and thought of nothing else 
day or night. I had been to the small market town 
near us, to buy a nice little present for my Polly, 
and was returning by the afternoon train ; and the 
present, which was a beautiful bound copy of 
Moore's Poetical works (I selected these because 
they are so full of love), and carefully wrapped up, 
was beside me on the seat. We had not long left 
Tavistock when I suddenly missed the parcel. 
Wliere could it be ! I looked all about, asked the 
other passengers to do the same, but ail to no pur- 



pose. I was iu a terrible state at losing it, for I 
had been looking forward to the beautiful bright 
little smile which I knew well would greet me on 
my return ; and though she would hardly waste one 
of her dear little thouglita on the mere loss of the 
present itself, yet it would seem bo neglectful and 
unkind in me to have forgotten it or left it behind, 
and not to have been more careful when she knew 
I was bringing it for her own darling httle self. I 
was nearly beside myself for my stupidity and care- 
leasness, and it was all that I could do to keep cool 
till we reached the next station. I instantly got 
out and went up to the station master, 

" ' Mr Jessou,' said I, for I knew his name well 
enough, ' I brought a parcel with me into the train 
at Tavistock, and now it is nowhere to be found- 
Will you look about for it, for I would not lose it 
for anything.' 

" ' Ah, certainly,' said he, good-nature-dly ; ' and 
let's ask the guard ; he might know something 
about a.' 

" ' Well, we asked the guard : we did more— we 
all tluee got into the van and searched about in all 
directions, and pulled all the luggage about, and 
hauled it over and over, and tumbled it pell-mell 
here and there over the floor of the van. We threw 
heavy trunks down on fragile band-boxes ; we 
lucked over boxes marked " glass with care," and 



" this side up ;" split open baskets of fieh and sacks 
of floDT ; kicked down a large Egyptian lily belong- 
ing to an old lady, smashed the flower-pot to pieces, 
crushed the poor lily without hope of recovery, and 
upset the pieces of flower-pot, and the hits of the 
lily, and the beautiful black mould among the meal 
and fishes which already covered the van floor ; and 
among which black specks might be discerned, 
which were supposed to be hat boxes and trunks 
and black bags peeping slyly from among the debris. 
In fact we turned the whole place into the most 
conceivable and possible disorder imag^bie. But 
we were not half-finished yet. We went now to the 
carriages, and looked into every compartment ; 
made everybody get up and look evers^vhere, on 
the seat and under the seat, in the rack above, 
and even on the floor, and then shake themselves 
and feel their pockets ; but no parcel could be 
found.' 

" ' Well, my man,' said the etation-master, ' you 
see we've done our best, and looked everywhere. 
You must have left it behind ; and, at anyrate, you 
must get iu now and telegraph when you get home, 
for we can't wait here all day. But stay ! What's 
this under your arm J' 

"'Under my arm I' said I, looking round in 
amazement. Bless me, if it wasn't the very parcel 
' That's it,' said I. 
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" ' 1 could not Bay a vrord more, I was so utterly 
dunifoundered. The atatioii-mastw Btonned — 

" ' Wliat on earth do you mean, air, by your con- 
fonndod stupidity and nonsense, keeping al! the 
passengers waiting, and giving us all this trouble 1 
and Fm responsible for this delay if anything occurs. 
What do you mean by it V 

"'Well, I could positively say nothing. I was 
never so much surpriBed in my life. At last I said — 

" ' Well, the fact is, Tm in love." 

"'Are you)" said the station-master; 'then I'll 
forgive you. I was in love myself once.' " 

" And," said I, " the last thing I saw of that man 
was at Birmingham, where he was in the most 
innocent manner asking the porters, who stood 
speechlesB and open-mouthed gaping at him, if he 
could have a ticket to Bristol on trust !" 

As I finished this story we had reached the 
southern end of the platform, and we stopped for a 
moment to watch a man who was, by the aid of a 
whip which he now and again crapked lustily, 
urging on a very lean steed which seemed to have 
been made of hones — a mere mass of bones, with 
with just a Uiin skin drawn over them to keep out 
igUt air — perhaps an old balloon cut into the shape 

night," said we. 
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" Yes it is/' said he, gruffly, but with an air of 
curiosity, as if he wondered what could induce any 
one to speak to such a man. 

Having nothing particular to do, we stayed for 
several minutes chatting with the man, and asked 
him questions about his life. 

" Have you always been employed here 1" 

" Ah, no, sir ; I used to be a pointsman on the 
Great Northern." 

"Indeed; that must have been a much better 
and more lucrative occupation than this. How was 
it that you did not remain there X Didn't you like 
the occupation 1 or did your health fail 1 or what 
was it ?" 

" No, sir ; it was not exactly any of those things. 
The fact is I was dismissed for drunkenness ; and if 
you like to hear the story, I shall be very happy to 
tell it you, gentlemen." 

" Oh, by all means ; let's hear it," said we. 

" All right, gentlemen ; here it is : — 




It is nearly twenty years ago now since I waa 
appointed to tlie situation of pointsman on tlie 
Great Northern llaiJway. The position of points- 
man is one which requires a very steady man who 
can always be depended upon, as any neglect or 
mismanagement may involve loss of life and limb to 
thousands of passengers, not to speak of loss of 
money to the Company ; and up to that time I had 
one of the best of characters — though unfortunately 
through obtaining this capital situation (for I was 
quite rejoiced at being so fortunate as to obtain it), 
I got among bad characters who frequented a neigh- 
bouring inn, where I often spent a few convivial 
hours. Here I got into such a habit of drinking 
that I could never leave it off again ; but so 
accustomed had I been to methodical habits that 
I stuck to them even in this; and so well did I 
arrange and time my habits of indulgence that 
the Company had never any idea of it^ and would 
probably not have had for many a long year, had it 
not beeji for the unfortunate occurrence which de- 
prived me of my situation, and very nearly of my life. 
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I was not placed near a Gtation, but at a sultt 
[ilace, exactly midway between tlie stations of Long- 
hirst and Great Ponton— just where the branch line 
came in from Bourn ; and it was my duty to see 
that the trains on both the main and branch lines 
should run clear of each other. The plat^e went by 
the name of the " Selsly points" ; and just a few 
hundred yai'da south of my box was tlie point of 
junction for the Bourn and the main lines. It was 
fourteen miles to Bourn, three to Great Ponton, and 
eighty-eight to London. On the north side was a 
long tunnel, nearly a fourth of a mile in length, 
under what was caUed " Selsly Wold" j and on the 
other side of the tunnel, and on the rigbtr-band side, 
was the small tavern I frequented, and which re- 
joiced in the name of the "Six Bella." At the 
back of thia— that is parallel with the line, but on 
the far side of the public — ran the Bourn and Gran- 
tham turnpike ; and from the inn, of rather from the 
road, but just by the inn, a footpath started, and, 
crossing the line, went across the fields to Selsly 
viUage, where I lived, and which was distant from 
tbe inn barely a mile. It was exactly three miles 
from my " box" to the station of Longhirst on the 

Sometimes I had day service, and sometimes 
night service. I took it week about with a man 
called Peter Bawdeu. The duty always was from 
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six to six ; a,nd as it is of the night duty which I 
have now to epealt, and as it was then that the 
accident occurred, I will describe exactly what I 
had to do. 

From six, my time of coming on duty, till 7.30, 
there were a great niunher of trains both wa}"s, and 
both on the main line and branch. Then at 7.45 a 
passenger train, the last from Bourn, passed towards 
Longhirst, and was followed at 7.5i by a goods, 
and at S.O the last passenger train passed to Bount. 
After that, as there was no train on the branch line 
till 11.5, when one passed to Bourn, I alwaj^ made 
a point of shutting off the branch line points, and 
making my way, lantern in hand, through the 
Selsly tunnel to the "Six Bells," where I regaled 
myself with foaming tankards of bitter ale, till it 
was lime to go and open the points for the 11.5 
train, and that I might not be late for this, I always 
left the "'puhhc" at 10.35, when an " intermediate" 
main line goods passed on the up-line. Well, on 
this occasion, I had gone up as usual to drink at the 
" Six Bells." How or why it was I cannot tell, but 
I had a most vague and indistinct idea of anything 
that occurred that night. The last thing I re- 
collected at the "pubHc" was shaking hands with 
Bob Dufton, one of the greatest blackguards in the 
place, and swearing eternal friendship with him. 
and then all w&s a, blank. 1 seemed to have been 
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(Irtjaniiiig ; for when I awoke next 1 was lying, so I 
tliouglit, on the ground, and I recollect on putting 
my hand in my pocket I felt a solitary penny, which 
had not yet burnt a hole through. I saw something 
glistening too near me. Ah, a snake ! I must get 
away. I attempted to rise ; but catching my feet in 
something, I slipped and fell into what aeemed to 
be a ditch, and my head came thump against a 
wall. Good heavena ! Had I brought the whole 
place about my ears. It seemed as if it was all 
breaking and crashing with a sound like thunder, 
wluch grew louder and louder every instant, and 
reverberate<l and echoed with such a tremendous 
uprciar and racket that I began to think I had 
gone suddenly mad or was in delirium. Tliere 
was light too — a wild lurid glare, wliich dazzled 
and bewildered me ; and then it seemed as if a 
hundred ilevils were mocking me, and shrieking 
in their wild glee at my fate, and the terrible tie- 
struction wliich Iiad fallen on everything — when, as 
suddenly as it had come, the noise passed away, and 
gradually died away in the distance. 

I lay there for some time, haidly daring to move, 
tJli at last I began to feel half-choked with some- 
thing which smelt extremely like smoke from an 
!, and I opened mine eyes. What a surprise ! 
s lying in the <Utch at the side of tlie line just 
; aouthern entrance to the Selsljr tunnel li 
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was a iine moonliglit niglit, and the rails glistened 
and shone brightly in the light. The tunnel was 
atill full of the amoko, which waa curling in huge 
volumea as it slowly passed out into the open wr. 
I happened to glance at the rails again. Wliat was 
that on them 1 A penny 1 Yea. It waa that one 
penny wldch had rolled out of my pocket in my fall 
and perched on the line. I took it up. It was 
flattened out like a pancake and was atill warm. 
" Thank God t" I said, aa I shuddered at the 
what might have been my fate, I had 
idontly been awakened by the sound of the coming 
and had tumbled over into the ditch, onlj 
Just in time" though. What I had been so 
annoyed at was what proved my safety. 
But hark ! Was that another train ? Yes, it 
1 already saw the engine lights in the dis- 
How terrible it was ! I mechanically at 
,t moment looked at my watch. It was exactly 
11,4. Why, then, that laat train must have been 
the 10.35, though very late; and this, I hardly 
dared to think of it, must be the 11.5 branch line 
trMn, and the points were not turned. What was 
I to do ) In very despair, I picked up my lantern, 
which was lying at the side of the ditch (and luckily 
it broken), and turning the red light towards the 
iproachiug train, and waved it to and fro vrildly, 
id then I rushed off to try if I could not reach tlie 





jitiints first, atopplng every now and then to wave 
the light. But it was no use. On it came, and I 
was a good five hundred yards from the place — so I 
had to stand aside and let it pass. Another moment, 
and it whirled by. 

" Stop, stop ! for God's sake, stop 1 whistle I turn 
off steam ! anything I The points are not turned !" 
I almost shrieked out as it passed. 

I could see the two figures on the engine by the 
dear moonlight just as it passed. The driver turned 
towards me, shook his fist, and yelled out, — 

" Curse you, Bob Waters ; I'll pay you out for 
this game some day." 

I looked after it with an intensified gaze. Could 
the points possibly be open 1 I might, just by 
chance, have left them. But, alas ! no. They 
passed the turning, and swept swiftly down the 
main line. I could hardly stand — hardly tliink— I 
was so awe-stricken — for the 10.35 main line train 
was a heavy " local" goods, and would stop at every 
station between this and Peterborough ; and this 
last was a train of "returned empties," en roiife 
for Bourn, and was going very fast 

For a moment I stood speechless, and then I 
reeled hack and fainted. I remember nothing more, 
till I was awakened by some one shaking me 
roughly. I opened my eyes and looked up. It 
was the guard of the Bouni train, with his lantern. 



with which hfi carefully surveyed my face, and then 
eaid, — 

" So you're the lad that's been causing all this 
mischief. A fine scrape you're in, my lad. Eightr 
een goods waggons broken to shivBrs." 

" Any one hurt 1" said I. " Any one" — I hardly 
liked to say " dead." 

" No ; no one ; but that's not your ianlt," 

How rejoiced I was, I thought no more of the 
Bcrape I was iiL K I had rescued the men instead 
of having first imperilled their lives by my blunder- 
ing, I could not have been happier, I showed ray 
joy, I'm sure, on my face — for the guard looked 
at me with some surprise, and muttering some- 
thing about " a drunken beast," and " tried for man- 
slaughter," went off. 

How I got home, I know not ; hut I know that, 
curious as it may seem, I never felt so happy as I 
did next day. 

Well, I was, as the guard said, tried for man- 
slaughter ; but my hitherto irreproachable character, 
and some flaw in the evidence, got me off. I was 
dismissed though, and without a character ; and 
consequently had some trouble in procuring another 
situatioa At last, however, through the kindness 
of some of my former masters, I got this ; and at 
anyrate it taught me one lesson — the evil of drink- 
ing ; and I made a vow to put aside that bad habit. 
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and whaf s more, I kept it, and mean to keep it, 
and never to get drunk — 

"Till next time," maKciously put in the old 
gentleman. 

" No, sir ; never." 

"Never, — that's a long day, my man. You'll 
need perseverance and finnness. And is this all 
true ?" 

" True ! yes, sir. It's as true as I am standing 
here ;" and as if in confirmation of his words, the 
man tripped and fell backwards over a heap of 
rubbish. 

At that moment we heard a whistle, which 
warned us that our train was approaching. The 
man, heartily ashamed of himself, got up hastily, 
and, wreaking his ill temper on the poor horse with 
a loud crack and a Mte diament, drove off his noble 
horse, to make way for the iron one which brought 
up our train, and we hastily walked up the plat- 
form. 




As we drew near the waiting-rooms, I was 
alarmed by seeing three or four crinolined forms 
coming towards us — three of whom at once seized 
upon " papa," as they called the old gentleman, and 
w et armis — that is, by the strength of their arms — 
literally carried him ofT, and pushed and hustled the 
poor old gentleman into a first-claas caniage, the 
door of which was being held open by the guard, 
who was smiling at the gentle violence of the young 
ladies. When the old gentleman was secured a fast 
prisoner, they gracefully got in themselves, and the 
door was shut. 

I just waited to see the finale, and then went on 
a survey of the carriages— a practice I was fond of. 
I did not care to take my seat immediately, for I 
knew I would be tired of sitting still by the time 
I reached my journey's end ; and there would be 
inutes yet, I knew — for there was a famous 
;© to put in, and the Carlisle carriages 

d to be joined. 
I now, inquisitive reader, if you like, we will 
I a. pe«p into some of the carriage windowsu 



Hisre is a carriage marked " Liverpool," and the 
first compartment 13 a second-class. ^Vhat do we 
see 1 A man and his wife and a baby. The man, 
■who is a strong broad-shoulderad fellow, and is a 
sailor going to Liverpool to join his ship, is cutting 
out a ship with his knife for the httle boy, who is 
flitting just opposite on his mother's knee, and 
stretching out hia little hands with a happy chuckle 
to clutch the sliip. Perhaps he will be a saUor 
some day. The mother is trying to be playful with 
the child ; but now and then a very sad expression 
cornea over her face — thinking, no doubt, that by 
this time to-morrow she will be again separated from 
her husband, for Heaven knows how long. 

Well, let U8 look into the ne^ compartment 
This is a firat-olass, with a single occupant, — an old 
gentleman muffled up in his rug. That he is a 
business man can be seen at once by a glance at 
those hard features and cold meaningless eyes. He 
ficoma a wanning pan — {" They give chilblains," he 
says) — for you see be has knocked that one away 
from him. How glad they would be of it in tile 
compartment we have just left. Tliey don't put such 
luxuries in there ; but then we must remember this 
is a first-class. 

The next compartment, also a first-class, is also 
occupied by one person. It is a lady dressed in 
black j tall, witli hard sharp features, and a cold 



dead look about her face. Wliat a curious way die 
has leaning up against the comer of the seat, as if 
crouching in fear of aomething ; and she is so cabn 
and quiet too- — almost more lOte a statue than a 
living womao. It quite sends a, thrill through one 
to look at her. What a good match she would 
make with the commercial gentleman ! But for any 
sake let us go somewhere else. 

The last compartment is a second. There are two 
sailors stretched out asleep on the seats — one on each 
side. Well, we won't awake them. Let ua to the 
next carriage. 

It is a " Manchester," and the first compartment 
ie a third-class. Ah ! -what do we see here 1 In 
the nearest comer is sitting a little girl, about 
twelve years old, weeping piteously. She, sympa- 
thidng reader, has been living tUl now in Stafford, 
with her mother and sister. But the mother died 
some few months back, and her sister can no longer 
support her ; and, in fact, she gave a sacred promise 
to her mother that, if ever they got badly off, she 
would send the younger one to some cousins in 
Manchester, and, aa you see, it has come to this. 
This is the first parting of the two girls. Look at 
the difference on that picture and on this, The 
younger one is crying bitterly, as if her heart would 
\vfsak ; hut she will not feel it so much in a short 
Unie, Its very violence forbids it to be of long 



duration. SLe is young, iiud haa been all her life 
in one place. Travelling and new scenes will bo & 
ouveitj to her; and among kind friends she will 
aooQ brighten up, I think. 

Do you see that woman, a kind of Amazon in 
her way 1 She haa been teUing the passengers all 
about herself and her doings, and has been keeping 
up a free and easy style of conversation all the way 
from I<ondon ; and when the porter came in at 
Rugby, and said, roughly,— " Now, then, tickets," 
didn't she give him a fine blowing-up, telling him 
to keep a civil tongue in hia head, and not give 
himself airs, because this was a third-class, and not 
a first. But she luis a kind heart for all that, and 
is already trying to comfort the " little woman," aa 
she called her. 

But with the elder sister it is quite different. 
She is not taken by any novelties or external 
appearances. She is, as it were, wholly wrapped up 
in the sister, who is about to he separated from her 
for years at least ; perhaps for — ~ Well, we 
won't say that She does not speak ; she sheds no 
tear. She hawUy moves — her heart is too fuU. 
She merely gazes with an earnest, quiet look. 
But now the guard bustles up, — 

" Now, Miss, are you going on," says he, rather 
hastily ; for the train is late, and he has been 
annoyed by the stupidity of one of the porters. 



But as he sees her pale careworn face, he adds half- 
apologetically, — " Beg pardon, Miss ; you see, we're 
rather late, and that put me out." 

Not such bad-hearted men these railway guards, 
after alL She sees, however, that the guard wishes 
to be off. She put out her right hand, presses the 
hand of her sister, who is still weeping on, scarcely 
conscious of it, and half-whispere, — 

"Grood-bye, darling." 

Very little, certainly; but how many volumes 
could l)e written from theae two words I 

" Good-bye, darling," says she, aa a tear, the first 
that we have seen on her lace aa yet, starts to her 
eye, and then she pulls down her veil, and hurries 
away. 

A porter and two common men, who had been 
lounging about, and were going to make some 
remarks to her about her pretty face {for she had a 
pretty face, certainly — a very interesting, pretty 
face), suddenly forgot to say it, and stepped back 
almost respectfully to let her pass — for there was a 
look about her that shamed even theae rough men. 
As she reached the door Bhe turned round for one 
last look— a long, lingering, painful look ; and then 
she drew her thin shawl over her delicate frame and 
left. The night breezes almost twemed to lull as 
she hurried, with her silent foot^fall, through the 
qniet and deserted streets of Stafford to her poor 
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Ah. ! how cold and comfortless it was, 
now lier little darling was gone. No smile of wel- 
come now — everything bringing to her recoUeiCtion 
the Bad parting we have just witnessed. Puor girl ! 
No merry Christmas for her, I'm atraid- 

But we must get back to the station. Now, where 
were we ! Ah, yes, of course. Let tia go on a 
httle. Here ia an Edinburgh carriage— third-cIasB 
compartment too ; but with very different ocnipanta, 
rather more cheerful — a. parcel of noisy achool-boye, 
Cheltenham College boys too. I hear them talking 
about the last cricket match with us, and what a 
thrashing they gave ub and the Classical and Modem 
Football Match last Wednesday fortnight, and how 
the Classical won, after being beaten for four years ; 
and how the Bayutes won the ChaUenge Cup. A 
terrible match that Classical and Modem^for I 
have heen over some years to see it. Plenty of 
hard shins going there, I warrant — more kicks tliau 
haitpeuee. But do you see that curly-headed boy 
in the window 1 To judge from his conversation, he 
must be something very wonderful 

"He did not do much last match, only if it 
hadn't been for him," &c. 

But now they have changed the aubject. What 
are they saying t Something about getting out of 
Exam with Old Barry. Getting out of an Kxam 1 
dear me, what cau tltat mean 1 and Old Barry, too T 



Tliey surely cannot mean the Rev. Dr Barry, Head- 
Master of tJie College — surely notl and yet I 
suppose they do mean him. Well, " Boys will lie 
boys." But we must wish them pleasant holidays 
and go, for I see the guard Is getting impatient. I 
must run for it. 

" Firstclaaa 1" 

"Tee." 

Ah, the guard brightenB up at that. Now, don't 
you think if 1 had said second or third he might not 
perhaps have smiled so benignly — looked a trifle 
less benevolent ) Don't yon think it's just possible ) 
No, I don't It miglit be so with a porter, but a 
guard is above that ; he is mora of a gentleman — 
for the guards are gentlemen in their own way — 
always civil, whether to the lady in the first, or tlie 
soldier or worldngmaa in the third — sharp, intelli- 
gent men, who know their business well, and who 
do it well to. Knighta-errant, too, pohte and 
chivalrous to the ladies. Yes, indeed ; I like to 
speak up for the guards. Who ever saw a rough, 
coarse, uncivil guard ? Eeader, I don't know, and 
I hope you don't, either ; and I liave travelled about 
on railways " a bit in my time" too. But surely 
tliat'a not a young lady beckoning to me 1 Yes, it 
is ; how cIiaiToing ! 

" Papa wishes you to come in here, if you 
please." 
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"Ah, certainly!" 

Curious, though ; but I had forgotten. It is my 
old friend. Stupid of me to forget. I am just 
about to get in, when up comes the guard. 

" There's an empty carriage down here, sir — ^have 
it all to yourself, sir," says he ; for the guard does 
not wish me to intrude on the little family party. 

"No, no; let the young gentleman come in 
here," says the old gentleman — ^for I had aJmost 
hesitated myself 

" Oh, all right, sir," says the guard, with an in- 
telligent look. " Nice place for you, sir, among the 
ladies," and he quietly shuts the door. " Now, then, 
are you right ?" he cries to the engine-driver. 

" Yes, yes ; long ago." 

" Right you are, then." 

Out rings his shrill clear whistle, as he walks 
down the platform, springs Hghtly into his van, 
and closes the door. The engine whistles sharply, 
and we move slowly off. 




As I entered, I became for a moment the gaze for 
three pair of bright eyes belonging to three ytmng 
ladies. I began to have eerioua thonglits of shout- 
ing to the guard, and having the train stopped at 
once, bnt fortunately at the moment I was about to 
put this idea into execntion, the excusable little 
bIiow of female curiosity to eee their pajwi's new 
acquaintance gave way to propriety and pohtenesa, 
and they kindly " looked another way." The old 
gentleman made a few remarks to me, and then 
settled himself for a nap, and we all began to make 
ourselves at home in our respective places, either to 
doze or bring out hooka and attempt to read. And 
now it was my turn to take a polite survey of those 
who were to be my fel!ow-traveller8. I was sitting 
in the window seat on the left, with my face to 
the " horses." In front of me was the yoimg lady 
who had acted as Mercury to me. Next her, in the 
middle pariiition, sat paterfamihaa, with mater- 
familias on his left in the winddw; and the two 
seats on my side were occupied by the two otlier 
fonng ladies, opposite theii* father and mother. 
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Anil now that I have shown you their positions, we 
wiU now see what they are severally busy or idle 
aliout, as the case may be. 

It is usual to atteud to the ladies first, but we will 
just glance at the old gentleman, and then turn to 
fairer objects. He seems to be an old stager, for ho 
lias folded across hie cosy rug, and is quietly dozing. 
Sensible old fellow ! 

Now we coiae to matepfamilias, She is sitting 
meditatively in the comer, her hands folded over 
her lap, holding a reticule and a small parcel. She 
is not asleep, though she now and then cloaea her 
eyes, and opens them again as if she was soon about 
to court the drowsy god. In front of me sits young 
lady No. 1. She is reading, but now and then she 
moves her boolt about, or puts it down altogether, 
as if she was debating with herself whether to read 
or sleep, and it is one of those opportunities we take 
to have a glance. 

She is fair certainly — no doubt about her being 
one of the fair sex. Her hair, done up in fashion, 
is kept well off her forehead, and shews it clearly. 
It is pretty, but rather amall. To tell the truth, 
that is a fault we find in her features altogether. 
Thoy are all on a small scale, in miniature as it 
were. She has innocent-looking blue eyes, a Gredan 
nose, colourless cheeks, and a pretty little mouth, 
with beautiftdly red coral lips, that contrast prettily 




with the white ivory within. A sweet little fiwe 
say as we first look at it, but as we look again we 
are almost diaap]>ointed. There is a want of ex- 
preKsion and firmness. It is very pretty, doubtless, 
but too Lglit and butterfly-like. We see a little 
petulance and instability of character even in the 
way she puts down her book, and the cherry little 
lips seem to pout as if the young lady was in a pet 
with herself at not knowing her own mind ; and we 
read fickleness in those light blue eyes, and wonder 
we did not notice it at first. 

But she has taken up her book again, as if she 
was ashamed we should read her character, and her 
face is hidden by the yellow boards of her book. 
We feel almost relieyed^ — "Out of sight, out of 
mind" in this case. But stop ; let us, before we go, 
be inquisitive enough to see what charming hook 
she has. She has turned it from us, as if she knew 
what we were going to do, and we only see the 
blank cover, but now she is already tired of that 
position and moves. We catch the first four letters, 
The D- — so far sn good ; patience, and we shall 
have it all — e a d . TllB Dead, dear me, that's a 
bad beginning. We'll hope that the next part may 
be better. A.h ! she suddenly turns round alto- 
gether, and we see it all. The Dead Secret : 
only so in name, I'm afraid. It is one which has 
Iwen found out by many a one besides you. I 
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wonder if you could keep a secret) I'm afraid it 
would no more be a seerot than the one whose dis- 
closure seema so to disturb you, to judge at least 
from the pettish way in which you talte it up and 
toss it down again. But now we catch a glimpse of 
that fair forehead again. Header, what say you to 
a little excursion — a look behind the scenes. Come 
then softly. 

What do we see first T Oh, how dreadful ! how 
ahoeking I We can hardly believe our eyes. It is 
a caricature of the French governess— almost hfe- 
like. We almost think we see Mademoiselle. How 
cruel — ah I thoughtless young people. But now let's 
look at the French itself. Rather rusty I'm afraid. 
What's nextl ItaUan and German. Itahan'a not 
quite so bad — ^the music is good ; but the German is 
very bad — much worse than the French. Pity we 
came here. We've got into a bad place, Tm afraid. 
But now what's tliis music ^ Italian pieces they 
seem. What a number, and how nice and clean and 
weU kept they are ; but what is that down there. 
Ah ! let's see. Two or three English and Scotch 
pieces. How sadly dog's-eared they are, and covered 
with dust They don't appear to have been used 
for some time, " Home, Sweet Home," too, isn't 
it I yes ; all crumpled up and shoved into a corner. 
It doesn't seem as if the young lady cared much for 
it ; and, dear me, here ia a line litter. This young 






kdy has evidently been murdering her music, for 
liere are two pieces torn into shreds. Ah ! she may 
weli call tliem pwws of music Thia young lady, 
whatever be her other accomplisliments, at least, 
aeems to be a good arithmettcian ^understands 
addition and multiplication well — of fractions, you 
know, I mean; and there are, or rather were, vulgar 
English pieces ; 80 they must be vulgar fractions. 
Now we are at the dancing-room. Quadrilles, 
valaea, minuets are endless. We hod better go 
carefully back over the slippery floor and get out 
again. Now we aeo love of croquet and flirtation. 
What a fine large space, and here is — what is it 1 — 
we can hardly see it, tliere is so little. Header, 
have you a microscope with you 1 Oh, thanks. 
Now for it Ah, common sense, shall we go on i 
Haven't we seen enough I Bather too much I think. 
But see, tliere is the housekeeper standing waiting 
for us, dangling her keys ; she says that there is 
another room worth seeing here. Well, shall we go 
on 1 Yes ; we may as well have our halfcrown's 
worth. You Iiad better go in front though, or shall 
1 1 Well, I will, if you like. You see there ia not 
space enough for us both abreast. Hiis is such a 
narrow mind. 

What is this room t A library, I tliink, or a 
echoolroom. 1 hardly know which. It seems cram- 
med with iMoks — at least, they take up enough 
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room. Let ua read a feiv names — " Only a Clod," 
"The Prairie Flower," "The Woman in White." 
Ah 1 those delightful novels again ; so dangerously 
fascinating. Very dogs in the manger these books ! 
See what a apace they take up, and yet when we hold 
one up it is no weight. These are light reading, yon 
see ; and when we do glance at the interior, there's 
nothing in it. They almost crumble at the end as 
quickly as the air castlea within them. They fill a 
very large apace ; and when they are light, as they 
are, no solid knowledge can come. 

Look up at that side, I eea on some shelves an 
atlas, two or three copy-books, a French grammai 
and a bistoiy of England and France, a broken slate, 
and a pen-wiper — remnants from old schooldays ; and 
here is Picciola, and Moore's Poetical Works. Well, 
these are not so bad ; and there are several more 
but the names are hidden by dust 

" These books don't seem to be kept in very gooi 
order !" 

" No, sir," said the housekeeper, " I do my best, 
tut for nil that they get sadly covered with cobwebs 
and dust. It is very hard to keep the cobwebs out 
of the brain, whan the young lady herself won't pay 
any attention." 

" Do you see any marked change in the relative 
position of these books 1" 

" Ob, yes, sir ! These light uns, sir, are year by 
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year pushing the others away. These are the books 
wliich drive out all useful and solid knowledge 
before them, tap the very vitals of the brain, and 
leave not a rack behind !" 

" Yes, indeed ; and, pray, what are those chests f 

" Memory boxes, sir. Would you like to look in % 
I can fetch the key in a minute." 

" No, thanks ; we must go." 

Come, reader, it is time we were off. This seems 
a very unsound place altogether. I partly believe it 
is cracked or cracking. It will be down about our 
ears presently, I expect, if we are not off soon ; and 
won't there be a grand lot of rubbish when that 
comes down 1 We had better be off I 

Here we are out again. We breathe more freely. 
Look now at the fair brow again. Doesn't it look 
lieautiful; but we know what's inside. Goodbye, 
fiiir one. 

We now come to the young lady next me. She 
is on this side ; so I can only, just now and then, 
glance, as if incidentally, to that side. She is also 
reading. Let us begin with the book this time. A 
person's book often proves a guide to their heart. 
**No Thoroughfare." Come, cheer up, that's 
not so bad. Only I hope it's not meant as a gentle 
hint to us — at any rate, we won't take it as such. 
We don't understand hints. She reads steadily 
too. That shows more decision of character. We 



have already discovered something you see. But 
we cannot read her featurea if she will continue eo 
perseveringly. Now, fortunate, she is looking up. 

" Would you kindly close that window, please )" 

" certainly, too happy," said I, as I turned 
round to do my devoir. 

I really had never noticed it was open. I have 
been so much engaged with the ladies. As I look 
round again, I am glad to see she liaa put down thi' 
book for a little, and is sitting quietly thinking over 
what she has read, and now is our time. She bears 
a great resemblance to her sister in some points. 
She has the same soft blue eyes and small mouth, 
but otherwise the features are on a larger scale, and 
more defined, and altogether leave a more pleasing 
impression. But see, she has taken up her book 
again, so we must perforce — " move on." 

We have now come to ■ the last, though by no 
means the least of our fellow passengers. The first 
young lady was good, and the next, I think, better. 
PeriiapB this one ivill be the best. 

Now for this young lady. Why, no j can it be 
really t This yoimg lady, reader (I know you will 
hardly believe it), is not reading, but working — 
knitting, I think, it is. Yes; how busily her littli- 
hands are employed. But let us look closer. She 
is hidden in her corner though ; and, unless I wish to 
be thought terribly rude, I must practise & little 



stratagem. How cold it is, I must reaily get up 
and put on my greatcoat and woollen comforter. 
Ahj capital. She looka up hurriedly, and then see- 
ing what I am about, watchea me with a good- 
natured smile. 

As we look at her, we are at once Btrack by the 
difference between her and her two sisters. They 
are like their father. She is almost the image of her 
mother, what one might have supposed her to be in 
youth. Her forehead is large, almost massive, but 
with her features it does not seem at all unnatural 
It rather heightens the effect Her hair, too, is not 
bound up like her aistCirs', but falls in beantiiul 
glossy ringlets round her smiling face. Her nose is 
Grecian, like her sisters', bother eyes — how different 
They are so dark and beautiful, so expressive, as if 
lliey shared in her every thought, beamed with her 
j oys, were sorrowful when she was sad. These eyes, 
by their brightness and loveliness, make up for any 
rigidness about the forehead. Her month is not so 
small as her two sisters', but the rich cherry lips and 
the beautiful white teeth are perfection, and so are 
the soft damask cheeks, with the ever varying colonr 
prettily chequering them. Her beauty impresses us 
ill an exactly opposite way from her first sister. At 
first you seem to see a little hauteur about her dark 
e flashes them on you, as if she knew or felt 

u were rather disappointed in her, after her sisters ; 
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almost a little disdamtiil, and you turn away, feeling 
sorry you feel what you don't wish to. But you don't 
like to go away with that feeling, and you venture 
another look. How curious. All that haughtiness 
seems to have flown, and in its place you read com- 
mon sense, finnneBS, unselfishness, and good-nature. 
We are quite fascinated. There is such a look of 
frankness, and sincerity, and purity. Her eyes seem 
like splendid magnifying glasses, showing out her 
rare qualities. We feel as if yon saw through them 
into her bouL We begin to thin Tt how lovingly 
they would look on the man she loved, and, indeed, 
are getting quite bewitched, and look away from 
very fear of becoming enthralled. She is certainly 
the favourite with ua ; and her mother too, it seems, 
for, as she has been sitting half-dreaming, she 
notices her daughter look up, and her eye follows 
the direction instantly, and what you might call her 
daughtei's smile, so forcibly does it show the resem- 
blance betwean them, steals over her countenance ; 
and the same laughing, happy expression, only a 
Lttle more subdued, creeps into her eyes. Then, 
almost at the same moment, they both recollect that 
involuntarily they are a little rude in looking at me, 
and drop their gaze. And now, see, she notices her 
mother seems inclined to sleep. 

" Ma, dear, won't you have this shawl over you." 



she says, with a most winning smile. 
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^^^^P' Ko, my ilarling. Thanks, I am very cosy as I 
r am, if I could only get to Bleep. How I envy your 
[lapa, he always manages to drop off." 

" But try, mother." 

" Ah ! I have, my dear," says she, snppressing a 

" Ah ! mother, the dusty miller's coming," says she 
roguishly, " You must go to sleep." 

" Why, you're not at all comfortable, and here's 
your sliawl fallen down. What a lazy old mamma 
you are. Now, give me those things," says slie, play- 
fully snatching up the reticule and parcel " Ah ! too 
late," as her mother vainly puts out a hand to save 
them ; " and dow for wrapping you up," and, by dint 
of gentle force, she haps her mother up, till we begin 
to think there is nothing but a heap of shawls in the 
corner. " There now ; good night, mother ;" and she 
takes up her knitting again with a smile, and begins 
again most assiduously. I unfortunately move, and 
she looks up quickly and gives a smile. Ah ! ehe has 
caught me tripping. I, out of very shame, sit down, 
sink as far back as I can in my comer (I have been 
so very long putting on my great coat), and we are 
once more in silence. 

But, as I ait down, I perceive we are slackei 
i, and in a few minutes we roll into Crewe. 
B of us stir, except the young lady opposite 
I1B6 been indulging in a nap, and, wakin 




■ewe. I 

me, 

sud- J 
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denly at the cries of " Crewe ! Crewe !" in various 
keys, drops her booL I instantly pick it up, and 
hand it to her. She thanks me without looking 
up, and hastily puts it aside, as if ashamed I had 
seen it. On we go. Warrington is our next stop- 
page, and here old Paterfamilias is roused up to 
show the tickets. 

"0, you're having a nap," says the porter; "I 
won't disturb you ;" and away he goes. 

Between this and Newton Bridge we all rouse up, 
and chat a little ; but, after that, we begin to get 
sleepy again. The conversation gradually flags, and 
at length " silence sinks on all around." 
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Let us now leare the ladies {if they will kindly 
allow us), and once more turn our attention to the 
old gentleman. He is once more in the arms of 
Morpheus, and we will take the liberty of peering 
into his brain, and see what he is dreaming about. 

He again fancies himself at Stafford, walking up 
and down the platform with me, chatting. In rolls 
the train, and we take our seats. On we go. 
Crewe, Warrington, Newton Bridge, and Wigan are 
pasBed, and we are rapidly nearing Preston, when 
we hear a prolonged whistle. The train be^s to 
slacken speed, and at last we draw up at a station, 
and stop altogether. We instantly harry to the 
window, but, after all, there is not much to be seen. 
All WB can see for certain is that we are drawn up 
at some small station, which is hut dimly hghted up 
by a few drowsy-looking lamps, which flicker and 
blink about in a most annoying manner, as if they 
were not accustomed to such late hours and the 
sight of the night mfl'l, and were about to drop off 
to sleep. After a few unsuccessfiil attempts, we 
just manage to read a name on the board — Bux- 
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ton. No, it BUToly cannot be Buxton. Let's 1 
again — Beiixton. No ; Euxton. AJi ! that's 
We're as wise as before, I think. But what, i 
earth, can we he stopping here for ? Everything 1 
BO perfectly still and quiet, too. Here comes t 
guard, though. 

" Hoy, guard ! what's the matter T 

" Tve no time to stop now ;" and on he goes, 
comes the Etation-master from Ma house, and tW 
both stride away towards the engine ; and we si 
hear them expostulating in angry tones, as if to ti 
engine-driver, 

" Let's get out and see what's the matter," t 
the old gentleman, turning to me. 

" AH right," said I ; and accordingly out we g 
leaving the ladies in a state of breathless eKcit^mel 
at the windows, and rushed off to the engine, whe^^ 
we already found a gradually increasing crowd of 
gentlemen — some hardly awake, yawning and shiver- 
ing in the cold air ; and others complaining of the 
cold, and stamping about as if they had St Vitus' 
dance, but all in the highest possible state of excite- 
ment, eagerly demanding the cause of alarm. For 
some time, even if the guard had been most anxious 
to let na know, he could hardly have been heard for 
clamour of voices ; but at last they became a 
quieter, and after waiting a bit patiently, we at. 9 
learned the truth. 
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IP "Wc had been signalled to Ktop liere, aa, two * 
three miles on, part of the down-line embanlmieiit 
had given way, and as there was no other station 
between tMa and Preston {only six and a quarter 
miles distant) where we could shunt, we were to 
shunt here, and run into Preston on the up-line, 
here we would, of course, change again. But 
most serious part of the matter was that the 
;-driver was terribly drunk. He had just 

lugh sense left, it seemed, to attend to the signal 

stop here, but now, regardless of expoatulationa 
or threats of any land, he swore he would go no 
further. Several of us got on the engine, and did 
our best, by offers of money to get beer, to persuade 
tiiTn ; but all to no pinpose. 

" It's no use, I'm afraid, gentlemen," said the 
guard ; " you had better get into your carriages, and 
I'll telegraph to Preston for another driver ;" aiid 
away strode the guard. 

The other gentlemen who were on the engine 
jumped down, and the old gentleman and myself 
were on the point of following, when suddenly up 
jumped the engine-driver, opened the fire-place door 
to see if there was fiiel enough on, and then, before 
we could stop him, turned on the steam, and we 
were off. The instant tliis was perceived the 
gentlemen who were standing about made a general 
rush to the carriages, and some, with consideratle 



risk, managed to scramble in. The majority, how- 
ever, and the wretched guard, were just a day behind 
the fair, and were left standing hopelessly on the 
platfonn, shouting and yelling to us to stop. As it 
had heeo arranged, we were to change lines; the 
points had been turned accordingly, and so, without 
a guard, and with half the carriage doors swinging 
to and fro with tlie motion of the train, we swept 
briskly ronnd on to the up-line, and were soon 
spinning along at a rapid rata 

" For any sake, stop, my man !" we said. " Are 
you mad 1" 

" Stop 1 No ! Td recommend you not to try 
and make me, or, aa sure as there's a Heaven above 
us, I'll blow your brains out !" And he grimly 
clutched a short pistol in his left hand. " Ah 1 I'll 
show them a fine trick, wont I T added he, with a 
diabolical chuckle. 

■\Vliat was to be done t This was getting serioua. 
We were afcout to expostulate again, wlien a, voice 
behind us groaned out, " No, no ; for Heaven's sake 
let him be, or he'll be murdering us !" 

We started back, rather alarmed at this sepulchral 
voice ; but, on looking down, we found it proceeded 
from the stoker, who was lying among the coals in 
the tender, half insensible from the effects of a blow 
on the head from the engine-driver, and, in the con- 
fusion, had been unnoticed. We instantly lifted 



liim up. gave him some brandy out of a flaBb, and he 
soon recovered Bufficientiy to be able to sit up and 
talk. 

" TVTiat is the matter with the driver," said we. 
"la he dnini, oris this only a joke 1" 

"A joke! God help us! No, Serious enough, 
Tm afraid. When once Eed-Hot Bill takes one of. 
these fits, there's no saying what he won't do." 

" Eed-Hot Bill ! That^a a strange name." 

" Yes ; he's called so from hia rapidity in daring.. 
Walter Evans is his real name; and a capital driver 
he is — one of the best on the lino; but now and- 
then, though extremely rare, he takes a. fit of this 
kind, and makes himself half-mad with drink, and 
then he'll do anything." 

" But he must surely stop soon — when we get to 
Preston, you know. Don't you think so ¥' 

" Heaven knows, sir, for I don't;" but see, there 
is the Leyland signal light, and it is exactly a mile 
and a quarter to Tarrington, the next station. If 
either of you gentlemen has a second luind to his 
watch, we might see what our speed is. 

I accordingly pulled out my watch, and exa^illy 
as wc passed Leyland began to count. It was 
exactly 3.35, and the second hand was at 50, On 
we flew — five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and so on. One 
minute, fi.ve, ten, twenty, thirty, thirty-five, thirty- 
six — ratUe, rattle — and we dashed past a statinn 
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" \\niiit time, sir J" 

" One minuto, tliirty-Bix seconds." 

" Gracious ! we were going at more than 60 miles 
an hour." 

" The next Etation is Preston, air, and so we shall 
soon see whether he is going to stop or not ; and 
God grant he may ; for, if not, we are sure to ran 
into the up mail." 

Forthenext fewminutes, we stood silently watching 
the man to see if he would slacken speed. But no, 
on we rushed at the same headlong speed, the man 
standing as immoveable as a statue. Presently a 
few lights ghmmered and twinkled in the distance, 
then grew gradually more numerous and more dis- 
tinct, the line seemed all of a sadden to spread into 
myriads of hnea branching in al) directions, long 
lines of trucks and carriages with here and there an 
engine, seemed to hurry past, and then stopped 
suddenly for a few moments. We saw, as if iu a 
vision, a long platform crowded with expectant 
passengers, porters, and newspaper boys, with here 
■and there a pile of luggage, glass doors standing 
unwittingly open, with " Eefreshments" written 
above, and in fact the ttrnt CTiseniile of a large and 
well-lighted express station, and then we plunged 
into the dark tunnel on the other side. How the 
echoes rolled, and crashed, and reverberated, as if 
hundreds of heavy trains were titmbling over each 



other, and breaking up, and emasliing to pieces, and 
turning the whole place into a Babel of confusion 
and deafening racket and noise; and then, all of a 
sudden, this ceased, and we saw on all sides rows 
ui>on rows of dirty red brick houses, which seemed 
to be hurrying after each other over the narrow, 
dirty, intervening streets, interspersed with tall black 
chimneys that made the eye weary to look up at, 
and lower pyramidal ones, shooting out tongues of 
dull red flame, waving and tossing about in a wild 
unearthly manner in the darkness, and then almost 
interminable lines upon lines of trucks of all 
desciiptions and horse-boxes and carriages, and 
panting andbissing locomotives, everytliingseemingly 
tmnbling and reeling and whirling round and round 
in all directions as if tiie whole world was about to 
be plunged into inextricable chaos and confusion; 
and then, in a moment, all vanished, and we swept 
into the open country. 

It was not a dark night, but the sky had a very 
stormy appearance, and masses of heavy black cloud 
bere and there obscured the dim starlight, giving a 
curious ghastly appearance to everything. The 
whole country side seemed in a whii'l of excitement 
that night. Houses, fields, trees, hedges, farms, 
BAemed to be animated with the 
bounding and careering 
,ong steeple-chase. Lazy 
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wiudniilla awTtng round at their very best s 
Trees put out their lowest branches, and danced ] 
minuets with hedges. Modest white farms were | 
playing hide-and-seek with the woods, uoi 
pletely liidden hy the foliage, and now standing out ] 
conspicuously, but, as it were, just waiting to disap- [ 
pear again ; while even the hghts from the windows, . 
filled with the same spirit, flickered and danced on 
the sluggish waters of canals or ponds ; and they | 
even seemed to ripple their best tliat night. Fields J 
and hedges spread themselves out in broad expanse, , 
ajid then, as if at a ^ven signal, set o£F at a 
and raced for their very lives to some point where i 
tbey all came crashing together, and then, staggering, 
tad in amazement become inextricably mixed and 
split up with all sorts of odd shapes — oblongs, and 
squares, and tiiangles — until they became hopelessly I 
intermixed, and then they wonld suddenly untwist! 
themselves, as if by mafflc, and spread out again, uni'n 
80 on. Even grey weather-beaten old chui'ches would 
rouse themselves, and, leaping over the churchyard 
walls, would come thundering along, with their chimes 
pealing out merrily, to join the wanton revelry, t 
followed by all their gravestones, new and old; 
white or moss-grown, in a motley, promiscuoiu 
crowd ; and Methodist chapels, and High ChurchesJ 
and factories, from the neighbouring towns, i 
tearing in by dozens to join in the fun. 



We Beemod to be enduring all the torments of 
s if we were in vain trying to lay hold o 
some of the tangible objects that kept appearing 
'every instant and whirling before our eyes, now on 
this side, now on that, and sometimes in front, but 
which, as we drew near, hastily eluded our expect- 
ant grasp, and disappeared. Now a long row of tall 
ehna or poplars, like giants, would aeem to join 
hands and advance towards ua with calm dignity, 
itheir branches waving to and fro with a mournful 
cadence in the chill night air, as if to sweep us from 
our path, and then, as we advanced, would bend 
forward, as if to salute us, and withdraw to the side 
as we hurried past. Then a dark wood would come 
grimly on towards us, like a dense host, and, as the 
wind lulled, aeem to pause for ua in the dead silence 
preceding the shock of armies, and then, as we drew 
near, hurry away, the wind rusthng through the 
trees, ^ving the idea that they were struggling and 
crashing together as they fled in the terror of the 
battle rout. 

But now we were approaching the deep, narrow, 

y gorge where the waters of the Elvan foamed 

d out to sea. But what waa that dull 

1 in the sky ? Merciful Heavens 1 Ths bridge 

I on jke! Tliere was no stopping now. We 

ihed on like a skater who knows he is coming to 
* ice, and in a moment were i 




; were in the 



very thick of it. On we rushed through the intense 
glow of heat, the crackle and roar of the flames 
devouring the timbers, the fierce light flashing redly 
out on the seetliiag, boiling waters, that we could 
see hundredfi of feet below thundering and foaming 
over the boulders. And then there was a tremu- 
lous quiver all over the bridge. How fearful ! It 
was ^ving way. We could feel it gradually bending 
and tottering to its fall — when we were over. Just 
as we reached the other side, and began thundering 
along terra firma again, we heard behind us a tre- 
mendous crash, and then a fearful hissing sound, as 
the whole of the bridge gave way, and sank never to 
rise again in the dark waters below. One volume of 
flame shot up for a moment, and Ughted up the 
whole country around, and then we were as dark, or 
darker than before. But we did cot care much 
for that now — we were getting into the spirit of it. 
How we sped along. We seemed to get faster and 
faster every instant j the very engine seemed to feel 
the enthusiasm, and bound along with its might and 
main. A wild ride indeed we were having along 
the iron road. They'd have needed swift steeds to 
follow certainly, and yet we hardly seemed to notice 
the speed. Fast as it was, it couldn't keep pace 
with our spirits. The excitement was terrible. On 
we flew. J Now we would see a faint light far in the 
distance, getting gradually more distinct. Probably 



the light in the eud window of a cottage. One 
could fancy the old woman sitting at her wheel 
spinning, and the children playing about beside her, 

and the old Tabby by the fire ; and But where 

is it t At miles behind. And now and then a 
signal light would flicker past, and a rattle wouhl 
show us we were passing some little station. But 
now again we began to see Hghta, more numerous 
and collected than we have seen for some time. 
Then we glided swiftly past a long station, whose 
buildings of grey stone gleamed out rather ghastly 
by the hght of our lamps. Some lines of trucks and 
a few sheds, and under two bridges, and we were in 
the open again. 

" Lancaster !" says the stoker to our inquiry. 
"We very soon caught a glimpse of the sea away to 
the left, and, passing two small stations, we swept 
past anotlier large one, with a clink, clink, clink. 
" Quamforth !" says the stoker. 
Not far beyond that, and Oxenholme is passed ; 
and then away we go among the green hills which 
congregate about here. 

Shortly after leaving Oxonholme, however, the 
sky became completely overcast, shutting out even 
the faint twinkling of the stars. The hills faded 
from our sight, and, but for the lurid gleam of our 
lamps, all was pitch darkness, and there was nothing 
aad nothing to be heard, but the duU 
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roar of our own train. It seemed aa if our fat* was 
fast approaching, and the very heavens turned away 
from the Bight of our foredoomed deatructjon. Some 
time after this, there was a low soughing sound, aa 
if we were passing through some station. Was that 
anything ? " Tehay," says the stoker. Ah ! and 
we dropt into silence again. The darkness seemed 
to have cast rather a gloom over our spirits for a 
little, hut we soon began to roase up again under 
the exciting influence of the speed ; and, in memory, 
we again went through aJ! the previous scenes, our 
imagination colouring them to the highest degree, 
and we were soon as merry and wild as ever, when 
suddenly my arm was gripped. " There she ia." I 
scarcely knew why, but at the words a cold shiver 
came over me— a kind of feeling of undefined awe. 
I looked up, and saw — nothing so very terrible- 
only two white hghts in the distance, growing more 
and more distinct every moment. But we three 
knew weD enough what that meant. That we were 
confronted by the up-mail coming on at the rate of 
between 40 and 60 miles an hour. But they had 
seen us, and shrieked the whistle with a long despair- 
ing wild cry. But almost inslantly it stopped. 
What ! had they given up all Lope so soon ) No. 
It was only to give place to that terrible railway 
alarum— the danger whistle. Reader, have you ever, 
when lying awake at night for hours and hours. 



tossing about i]i a terrible state of restlessness, sud- 
denly heard the dull, ominous sound of the danger 
whistle break upon your ear, and have you not 
iMtinctively become quiet and hatened with a bind 
of morbid fascination, and almost held your breath 
while it rung out its fearful warning, telling of all 
sorts of fearfii! and unheard-of horrora and accidente 
and alarms till you began to feel quite frightened, 
and are quite thankful when it once more sinks into 
silence, and you feel quite relieved, and almost 
terrified out of your restlessness, once more compose 
yourself to sleep 1 If so, you may perhaps be able 
to form some idea of our feelings that night, as 
getting every instant louder and louder, it thrilled 
through our marrow. How it rung out, nay, yeEed 
and shrieked in its intensity of agouy, as if it waa 
like the swan chanting its own despairing requiem, 
and yet we kept silently and coldly on without a 
sound. How terrible it must have been for them, 
for, even in a situation like that, there was some 
shght degree of relief in knowing that you both see 
each other, and were mutually doing your utmost to 
stop. But to know and feel that, let them do their 
very best, whistle their shrillest and loudest, even 
stop altogether, they could not escape from us coming 
ffllently and swiftly along in the darkness. What a 
sight for spectators ! Two long trains, each with 
3 load of human beings rushing headlong into each 
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other's aiins, into tliat tleadly wild embrace. We 
could do nothing. We stood silently gazing at and 
watcliing those two white lights, getting gradually 
nearer and nearer and nearer — when they Buddenly 
disappeared, the train bent and swerved from side to 
side as if it woidd go off the line, while wo held on 
for very life. Just at that moment there was a dull 
deafening roar and a fearfully agonised whistle. A 
moment more, and we were hurling swiftly along the 
down line, and the mail was far away in the distance. 
We were safe, thank God. We had crossed the 
" Staf. Sunmiit Points," left open by the m.ere8t 
accident (as we afterwards learnt), bnt we were only 
" Just in time." 

As you may well believe, for the first few minutes- 
after this, we were so bewildered by what had oc- 
curred that we eould hardly speak a word. The 
old gentleman was the first to recoTer himself. 

" What light was that V said he to the stoker. 

" I didn't se«, sir, but I expects its Staf." ; anti 
80 it was, for not long after we swept past. 

We had hardly passed when the engine-driver, 
who had all this time been standing at his post, 
suddenly fell backwards. We were a little startled 
for the moment, but soon saw that the wretched 
man had dropped asleep ; so, without more ado, we 
pitched him in the tender, and, dousing him with a 
bucketful of water, left him to himself. 



" We'd better be patting off steain a bit now, bvc, 
said tJiQ Etoker. 

" Oh, all right,", said he. " Tell us how to 
manage !" 

" Turn that long handle down slowly. No, not 
that ; yes, that's it. Very slowly. There now, we 
may let it stay a, bit." 

" But there's a light," said the old gentleman. 

" All right, sir ; you needn't be afraid. It's only 
Clifton," And in a few minntea more, however, we 
came in sight of another light. 

" Now, sir, down with it altogether. That's the 
way; and turn on the whistle now 1 That'll do, sir. 
Now quietly down with that." 

" All right, air ;" and we rolled into a large 
station. 

"'Penrith,' 'Penrith,' 'Penrith!' Change for 
Ideswick and Coekermouth. All tickets ready, 
please. Now then, sir, tickets if you please ) We 
can't wait all day." 

" Now, dear, you have the tickets ; don't keep 
the man waiting." 

" The tickets I Eh ; what i All ! here we are. 
That's all right. What a fearful accident that would 
have been, wouldn't it ; but, God bless me, how 
quietly you take it ! 

*' What aecident do you mean, dear ? There's 
'ent ; and what a perspiration you're in." 



w, sir," I 
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" No accident ! Hasn't there been a tenible_ 
acddeot, porter !" 

" Well, eir, I wasn't aware as wot there 'ad 

" No, no ; but I mean a narrow escape from one." 

" No, eir," said the porter, looking up with aston- 
ishment, as if he had serioua doubts of tlie gentle- 
man's sanity. 

" Papa, you've been dreaming," said one of the 
young ladies, 

" It's that pork-pie you had at Stafford last night, 
papa," suggested another. 

" Ah, yes, of course," said the other; and they all 
three burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
Their mother joined, and, I am sorry to say, I did 
too ; and even the porter twindled away to hide- 
well, perhaps, a tear. 

The old gentleman gazed round in astonishment 
from one to the other with such a hidicrous ejtpres- 
mon of wonder on his face, that we nearly went into 
convulsions on the spot ; and then gradually taking 
in the facts, he joined in the laugh himself as 
heartily as we did ; and I only hope the reader may 
do the same, and have the fortune to have such fdr 
travelling companions as I had. 

" Now confess, dear ; wasn't it that pork-pie T 

" Well, I almost think it was." 

"And hearing the story of the pointsman." 
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